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the work of brain and hand. Back, they said, to the hand-made
and the medieval, to guild crafts and 'folk' art. Out of this grew
the alliance between art and socialism, and a whole theory of
politics and history. Others, more on the surface perhaps, were
content merely to react against the particular fashions of the
recent past, and set up some other eclectic fashion in their place.
So, for example, the architects of this period reacted against
Victorian Gothic, and imitated English or French Renaissance
instead. Others again, with Oscar Wilde, thought that the mis-
take of the previous generation had been to mix up art with
morals, and affirmed 'Art for Art's sake'; an impulse which was
far from lacking justification, but slipped too easily into the cur-
rents of the new hedonism, and proved, on the whole, less con-
ducive to higher art than to lower morality. With the younger
painters the prestige of Paris was now at last beginning to tell;
and there was a strong tendency among them, if they had no
particular impulse of their own, to take refuge in doing what the
French had done.
English architecture towards the end of the century was
dominated by Norman Shaw. His was an alert and versatile
genius, constantly breaking out into new experiments and setting
examples, which his fellow architects found contagious. But
neither he nor they (with the possible exception of Philip Webb)
got away from the notion that to give a building architectural
quality involved clothing it in some form of historical fancy-dress.
The prevalent style became what was known as 'free classic', but
in fact was largely based on one or other of the many varieties of
French Renaissance. Start along the Thames Embankment
from Westminster Bridge, and you come almost immediately on
New Scotland Yard (1889), ^hich is Norman Shaw's most-
praised public building. Its great merits may easily be cata-
logued; and yet is there any real reason why London's central
police-station should look like a French early-Renaissance
chateau (with some touches of a German castle) transported
from the Loire to the Thames ? Pass a little further, and you come
to the large block of offices, flats, and club premises called White-
hall Court (not by Shaw but contemporary), erected for the
'Liberator' building society which went bankrupt in 1892
through the Jabez Balfour frauds. Viewed from any high point
within a couple of miles its sky-line is among the most effective in
London; but every one who has seen the Chateau de Chambord